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ABSTRACT 



The parp^se ^pf the present. . s^^ 
.rei|tiire' iiportanee .of s^z and -r.^c^. ^ '^'bffte#'as.''ii. 'lE|,iiii5 ''fbt ' the'.. 
'.chQisC'e- M 'pla^iates a-nd - wor -cbila n iiih;s.''^in:.'.i'n'te^r4'i:i^ ''^'i.«'s 
:p|te3%l:vela|^^ • j^e':'!!! ■ |hif^:^^ f |6p 11 



efo'ien ' uplassipoiisy-^ ':.%'h*f^.^hi|^iMsn'; . iiete • 

tbstet-^a nd^'tiiliM' \scale tf^ehn^^^e' ^d^^ 



Was blpldyed to bdlleGt data |foi %h6 ehil'di#ii;^n* twb^^^^^^s 
f (iii1j|bi|ss.#*Ho«;<,.i||h 'do- #ou-^|^^ ■ to'.pltf ^^Ml :i4l|:iai' :p!ii?sbh'' at Isbhool?'*' 
ati.dv'«*ioc liich' do 7ba-'llfl#'to \ji|o.i^:iiith>t^ *t''idhobli?"^' ,'/■-■' 

i^esiiiitd fndieated that sei had a e0fisidit|jbie-# ednsistent inf luence 
6a th#,si^eiottftrie''''ChQie|e8;'|^^^ a' . 

si<|nif leant f actor#. < but it / irasi neithef as sftong iior ' is eb^sistent as 
the set infltienee. Also J the data ptoYided, a^appptt for th^ dsiri^f: 
■or^ than one socioietric choice eriterioh %.iid suggested ^iiestions 
concerhing[ the goals iind ^^chnignes of integration. liplicatlons for 
future research are pres^iixed. ' (S1)R) - / 
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• * . . INTRODUCTION ' jf ' , . 

' ' ^ ' '■!■ ■ ■ ' ■ • " 

Wi^e there has been much research recently concerning the influence 

of int'egration on academic achievement (e.g. Coleman, 1966; McPartland/ / 

. , , • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ . ; ■. '., •"•/ 

1968;. St; John, 1971) , little attention has been paid to peer preferences V 

■. . , I,- ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ x ■ ■ ■ •. ■ ■ / ■ 



and classroom social' structure in integrated settings. The purpose of tl^e 

' ' ■ > \ ■ ' ■ .■ ' I ■ 

■ ■ ■■ ■■ . ■ ■ . ■ ■■ I ■■ . . 

present study is to examine the relative importance of sex and race prefer- 

ence as a basis for the choice of playmates ^nd working compariicJfes in/inte- 

grated elementary school classrooms. WhiXe data i;ere collected' for ^thlrd 



"grade classes only, the tesults will be placed in a developmental ^erspec- 

' ' • ■ ■ . ■ ' • '■ . ■ : r . / • • : ; 

tive based on previous findings reported in the literature. / 

Two different types' of sociometric techniques have been uscjd to study * 

. ■ •' . -^'l -YT-" 

the influence of race and sex on peer preferences: the traditional limited 

' . ■ . - * . . ■ ■ ' / ■ 

■ , ■ u ' • . ■ I • • ■ . 

choice method used in the majority of sociometric studies ;^anjd the more 

t, , ' ■ ' " 

recent roster-and-ratirig scale questionnaire which is used l,ti the |)resent 

■ V ' • .- V ■. • ■ 

study. In the limited choice method the child is limited to a specific 

number of selections. With; the roster-and-rating scale, selections are 

unlimited since each child gives a rating on a numerical scale to all the 

members of h^is group. Research employing each of thes$ techniques will be 

presented separately. 

In examining the research a number of issues will be considered:, (a) 

the in^^l^aence". clLj^ group size relat,lve to the size of the majority 

on sociometr^ic choices; (b) gr^de differ^^ncea in children's choice patterns 

(c) the relative strength of sex and race preferences and (d) the effect of 

different choice criteria on children's selections. . . 

Llmlted-Chblce Sociometric Tests 

\ 

The use of the solcometric test as a means of studying the social 



structures of groups containing black and white children was reported by 
its originator, Jacob L. Moreno in his book Who Shall Survive? A New , 
Approach to ; the Problem of Human Interrelations (1934). Moreno, in cbllab'?- 
oration with Jennings, administered the sdciometric test to children in j 
kindergarten through eighth grade at a public school in Brooklyn, New York. 
The population of the school was 2% ^lack. Each child was asked to choose 

. ^ ■ ■ . : ■ ■ . ■ . . ■ I 

two members of his class beside whom he wbiild like to. sit. Exact percent- \ 
ages were reported for the children's sex; preferences. Race preferences wfe 
reported in socipgrams and summary paragraphs. Attraction between the sexe 
was high?.st In kindergarten and first grade:where about 26^ of the choices 
fade were cross-^sex. The percentage dropped to 16,5 lin second grade ^nd 
^^continued to decline to its lowest point of 2 . 5% iiy fourth grade. Slight 
increases were evident in the fifth, sixth "and seventh grades and by eighth 
grade the percentage of cross-sex choices had Increased to 8.0%. While own- 
sex choices predominated by second grade, own-race vpreference did not begin 
to appear until the "fourth grade. From that time on inter-racial choices 
continued to decrease thrbugh the eighth grade*. 

Criswell (1937) administered Moreno- s form of the sociometric test to 
950 boys and girls from grades kindergarten through eight in^ an integrated 
New York public school. The racial composition of the scho6]^- was 75% black 
and 25% white.. In support of Moreno's findings, Criswell reported, with- 
out presenting the data, that preference for one's own sex, which was 
evident by second grade j was much stronger than preference ftfer one's own ♦ 
race. The data for race preference were presente^"^ Separation into racial 

' groups was absent uatil grade three, reached itz^s highest point at grade 

' * / * 

five and contiftued through the eighth. grade,/ The results also suggest that 

group preferences are affected by the percentage of minority members in a 



classroom. White children, who were the minority in this sample, tended 
To^Kbw unusually high preference for other whites In the lower grades, 

In a further Investigation of the influence of minority group sl^ on 
race and sex preferences, Criswell (1939) did a sociometric study of child^'e 
Mn kindergarten through the eighth grade in three New Vork^ public schools, 
^ The populations of the schools were 74%, 47% and 26% black. The results 
in regard to sex preference showed that regardless of the siie or race of 
the minority, own-sex preference increased to the ^oint of almost complete 
separation by grade four and decreased slightly /Ln grades seven and? eight. 

. .V y ■ : ■ .,- f " ■ ■ 

While there was more variability amdng classrooms In patterns of race 
preference, the results suggest that the size of the mixjority affected the 
children's sociometric choices. f*reference for ^children of one's own race 
tended to increase with age, and there was evidence of a contrasting effect 
of minority size in the two sex groups. Among girls, the majority race 

group was" less friendly to larger minorities than to smaller jninorities. 

L' ■ ■ 
But boys rejected more strongly the smaller minorities. 

the three studies presented thus far (Moreno, 1934; Criswell, 1937j 

1939) deal with the Issues of^^ minprity group size, grade differences in « 

choice patterns and the relative Influence of sex and race on aociometric 

choice. The studies are in agreement about the greater influence of own- 

sejo preference on choice in the early elementary schoc^ ye^ars and about 

the Increase of preference for one's own race with age beginning at third 

or fourth ^rade. Findily, it appears that when iaterest in the opposite 

sex develops children begin to seek out me;nbers of their own race as part- 

neVs 
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Other researchers have dealt with the issue of minority group si?e.- 
' "^anci. have come to different conclusions about its Influence on children's, 
soclometrlc choices. Shaw (1^.73) used., a socloraetrlc Instrumertt combined 

^4.th observation to test the effects of interracial association on accep-. 

■ ' ^ - • . . J 

tatice of other-group members. As part of his study he administered a 

' ^ * ^^^^ .. . ^ • 

soclometrij^e^r^to all children dn the Tout^ih through sixt^ grades of an 
elementary school soon aftef forced integration had ^ccutT^d!jX^^^ 



was asked' to n^me 



three persons he 



the three persons he most preferred to be with and Che 
least preferred to be with in his quad (gra^e level), %The 



/ 



sample contained 50 blacks and 183 whites.* Results were not reported sep- 



arately for each sex. The r^esiilts in regard to racial preference showed 
that blacks and whites at all . three grade levels chose menibe,r8 of the other 
||*race significantly "less frequently than would be expected by chance. 

Results of the observation portion of the study also provide evidence 
of racial separation* The observation data were collected after a year of. 
integration In grades; one through six of the same school. Two observers 
counted the number of cross-race and ow^-race interactions among pupils in 
each grade for ten minutes, once a week, for five weeks. The observa- 

/ ( ■ ' - I . ■ " ■ 

tion took place during a period whlQlfi allowed for maximum choice in inter- 
action. The results showed that at every grade level the percentage of 
black-white interactions was i^igriif icantly below chance expectancy. In 
addition, an analysis of varlaflce revealed a highly significant decrease 
across grade levels in percei;;^^t of j^lackVwhlte Interaction. Investigating ' 
further the decrease of cross--race \lnteractlon with grade levels Shaw found 
that the percentage of blacks In attendance ^Increased across grade level 
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and that the percentage of blacks in attendanceC^correlated -•65 with the 
percentajge of black-white interactions/ . lPl?om. these data Shaw inferred . . 
^that the^ decrease in black-white interaqtlons over time was a function of 
tfie size oP the^Mnority relative to the sizfe of the majority rather than . 
a function pf grade l^vel. As the size of the minority (black in thi^.case) 

■ l^^ ■ • ^ ' ^ ' ' ' 

increas'ed^ th^ percentage of cross-race interactions dedreased, Shaw does 

■ ' , ■ '■ .• ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

not explain, however, whv the percentage of black minority increased from 

grades one thrpugh six. ' • 

■ ■• ■ .\ ^V'^ » •• / • 

With this Ifinding Shaw challenges Criswfill's (1937) interpretation ' 
that preference \for one's own race varied wi<$;h grade level. Using her « 

\ - ■■ 1 ■ ,■ ■ 

soclbmetrlc data\he calculated the corre lation' between the per.centage \ 

minority and th^:* bercentage of qross-racfe choices in 28 classrooms* The 

minority in Cri^we^l's classrooms was white ana varied from 9-53%; The 

correlation of -.5t) is consistent with Shaw'g argument. It should be noted, 

. ^ ' . . . , ■ J 

however, that In one case he correlates observation data with percentage 

\ ■ 

minority and in the ot:her he uses sociometfic data. Hut he' does pr^ent 
an alternative interpretatlq^n of Criswell's data and demonstrates the 

.... ^ 

impottgnce bf considering minority-majority group proprotions when com- 

paring classrooms in whitjh there is a wide range of difference in percen- 

^ . / • 

tage minority. 



The results of a studV by Battel, Barte.l, arid Grill (1973), vrhile not 
Specif Ically dealing wtth the issue of minority-majority group size, indi- 
cate, that age differences ca\|i be found even when the percent minority is 
controlled* Battel £t al^. administered a 16-item sociometric test to 160 

\ ■■ ■ 

children In kindergarten through gr^de four in integrated open classroottis. 
Rach of the six classrooms contained children from more than one grade 
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le»el and the numbers of black and white children in each of the classrooms 

I ■ ■ I ^ V* 

was approximately equal. , / ' I' 

The isociometric cjuestions were divided into four categories labeled . 

f' . _ ' 

Positive Intellectual (e.g. "Who do you, think is the smartest child in this 
room?"), Positi^re Social, (e.g. "If you were captain of a team, who would 

• . • ■■ \ •• .. . ■.; • 

you choose first to.be on yhnr team?"), Negative Intellectual j (e.g. **Which 
child in this room do you think would never get a first prize! for good^ 

school work?") and Negative Social (e^^. "Who in this room;'wc|uj!d be the 

■ \ 1 f 



worst team captain?"). Thete v/ere four questions in each capejgory and the 

child waai asfcied to give only one choice for each question, 

/■'' •.. ■ ^ ■ ■ ' " ' 

Sinte data were presented for five grade levels and the minority- - 

majority ratio w^s fairly consistent across classes, it is possible to 

look at the development of race pteference from kindergarten through fourth 

grade^ In -terms of Shaw's argument. If increase in own-race preference , is 

a function of minority grou^ size rather than grade level, the number of 

cross^^raci? choices should retti^in the same in all classes since the p^- 

centage minority did not change.. 



The^data do noe support^ this^ assumption. The mean number of black? 
chosen by both blacks and whites for positive intellectual questions 
decreased significantly across grade level indicating that the popularity 
or blacks for Intellectual tasks goes down steadily aftet the first grade. 
The negative intellectual items also showed a developnlental trend with / 
both blacks and whitas nominating ^n increasing number of blacks from • , 
grades kindergarten through four. In regar^^'^ the social' questibns, 
preference for the child's own'race increased from kindergarten through 
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gr«de^four with almost total -racial polarization by fourth grade* These^ 
results are cbnsistent with the fthfUngp, of Moreno (1934) and Qriswell ; . 
(1937)^ and -challenge Shaw's (1973) min'orlty-majo gro^p explanatioi 
6t the/increase in own-race preference w:.th grade level, v-^ 

Another 3tUdy which employs multiple selection criteria was done by 
Jansen and Gallagher (i96b). T^ey ^aniined. tjhe soclomeferie ratingsjof 100 
ecSnomically disadvantaged but acadiemically gifted children from griaded 
four throOgh siX; in an integrated school d^istrict. The classes /Mnged from 
52-71% black* The c|iildren were\ ^sked to make five choices ea</h 5oi;^sea'tingj^ 
.working and playing*^ companions.. I^^^^ the. a^ii|hpr8 report ti^kt a sub- 



stantial numbet of^ crgss^race choices were made but th^t ther^ was a .lot 



of7varlability in choice pa^^^ the four classrooms, VThlle Jansen^ 

and Gallagher st^te/th^t there we're W substantial differences in. choices ; 
.due td selection cllteriav- a closer eijKaminatldn 'e th6 percentages reporter 



dpes indicate a difference. In three \of the foiir classrpomis, whlte^chode 
blacks more of ten*^ to play with than tpi work with, indicating a tjPriidency 



for blacks to be more, popular as playlnig cdmpanlons than £i$ wdtklng compan^ , 
ions. The, tendency for, blacks to be more popular to play with than to work 
with Indlcat^^ that children may chdttee differently dependltig on the situa- 
tion* The r€ssuit^flf the stud/ demonstrate that additional information 



about sociometric cholc^tSv^^may 
criteria. ' 



De gained by using several different choice 



Another approach to the isst^ of dif fererTt-aeiec^ criteria was used 
by Radke, Sutherland, and Rosenberg (1^50), as a portion^T'Trheir socio- 
metric study of friendship and rejection patterns among black and wfiltB^^ 



children aged J^^U, The sample, which Included 475 black and' 48^|)it''6**5 
cillidten,' represented an entire school popalatipn ftbm grades two through 



six. R'adjk^ et al. ffdnrCnistered a llmited-^choice socioirietric tiast /in which 



the ^ild wa§ asked to choose and reject 8 

/ A ' " ^ ' ' 

' ^totUps: ^dla^s, schpol and conununlty. In 

■^:,■•^..■■v ■ ■ ■ " ■• 

9 minotl :y, inost of their choices were of 



tudents from three different 
the ^classroom where whites wi^re 
blacks. . There* was in age trend 



with younger white children (grades '2-3-4) giving 76% o^ the|.r choices to/ 

y . . . ' -x ■ ' ' ■■ ■■ ■ -" \ . • " ■ ■ ■' i. ' 

blacks and older whifee ctiildren Xg^^des 5-6) giving only ^3%. When choking 

from the, school or from the c^mmurilty, however, white childi 



showed 



marked difference in cRoTce pbttdrns. When selecting children from. 6|het 
classrooms in the schodli^bnly 8% of the .younger, whites arid none of t|ie 
older whites chose blacks. Their choices from the comrauffity never /crossed 



raclal 1 ines ^ Bl ack cl^ jtldir eti, who made up 90% of the scho ol popuiat ion , 



tended strongly towafdriritra-racial choices in IHie;- classroom, the school 
and thp community. Rejections by both groups tended to stay within each 
:^ race with blacks reject ing ffipstly blacks and whites, rejecting all white 
\chlldren,^ Perhaps thls"';1I3's tb do with the degree of acqualritance across 
races. Mf little ^O/fcial interact ion takes place the children may not know 
ferioufeh about otheryrace members 4;o reject them. 

This study preserits data to Support the increase of preference for 
: one's own race with age demonstrated by Moreno (1934), Crlswell (1937) and 
Bartel et al. (1973) .....It also Introdiices the technique of varying socio- 
metrlc choice criteria by social setting instead of activity. 



Roater-'and^Rating Scale Soeiometric Questionnaires 

Ih addition to the limited-choice sociometfic teats, different types 



7 



of rating sl'cales have been used, to measure academic and sQciai acceptance 
in integrated classrooms. Cartey, Spero> Benson* and DeTlne (1973) ad- 



ministered the Syracuse Sealdi§i for Human Relations to 3^66 seventh and 

* ' ' ■ • . ^ ' '■ ■ ' ^ - ."'.',/' ^v" i ' 

eighth graders from an Iritegrafced Buffalo school, the children were in 
14 classes each o'f^/whlch was approximately one-third black. 
^yra|c 



Using the 



^Icuse Scales the student rates hi^ classmates by comparlng^^them with 



all other people in his social realm. Ten acceptanM scores were Q^lcula- 



ted for each child.- Five sc/pres were academic acceptance frq^whtee^niales 



, white-' f emales j» blac^ malfes , b:|^k f^m§les--and-the-i:6^ samph-e • The other 

five-^acares^^were^ac^ of these fi^e gyoups. ' An 

I- ' ' ■ ' ' ' . . ■ 

analysis of variance performed oi^ the data indicated^hat whites cohsif- 



^tently preferred their own race with regard to both academic and social - 
need satisfaction. Blacks» on the other jtiand, showed no preference for 
their own race for academic needs but expressed a preference for )3ther 
blacks for social need satisfaction^ In addition^ the total academic 

accep't^lice of blacks was lower than whites add >own-sex. preference was 

0^' • . ■ . %. 

found to be stronger than own-race preference for both blacks and whites* 

■ t f - ..■ ' *' 

The low poptilarity ofJJjii^Ks as providers, of academic need' satisfaction 

for both >|jj(||.cks and whites is consistent with Bartel et^ al. ^s (1973) evi- 

dence of blacks being chosen more often for negative than for positive 

Intellectual questions and with Jansen and Gailpgher*s (1966) finding that 

whites tended! to choose more blacks as playing than as working companions* 

The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale is another i^^t«Tf:-and-rating tech- 

nique thaft has been used to study cro^s-race an.| cross^sex choices (Raths^ 

land Jchweickart, 1946)* The scale consists of .sjx paragraphs, each 
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descriptive of a different degree of acceptance. The paragraphs range frpm 



t\mJMT^ wtylcji describes an Intimate friend to th^ sixth which describes 

■ ,, • /' 'y ■ ' , •* ^ * -..Jifc:.;';-^ 

a person who Is disliked* Each child is given a class ro^t^tsq^nd-ls -agked 

to assign a number on the one-to-six scale to each of hi? or her classmates.. 

: - . ■ • . . .■ . ; ■ ■■■^'>:...: 

The child's status score equals the mean of the' ratings he receives. ' 

Ratha and Schwe:(ckart . (19A6) us^d Che scale to study acceptance In four, 
integrated fifth and sixth grade classrooms. . The racial coi&position of the 

classes ranged frop 43^62% white* Social acceptance scores Were calculated / 

■ ' . ' ' ' . ' • ■ .> - - 

separately for males and females since crosd-sex ratings were ley,. The 
results iridifcated that while white males sKTowted high socialT^acQeptancti^^ ; ^ 
black^males, acceptance of their owrt^group was h:^ghfer. Wh'lte females 
followed the same pattern. Similarly > while black mal^s^ and females showed 



social acceptance of whites, preferejice for their own/ group was higher. 

In many individual cases choices crossed race and sex linets but overall 

. ' t ■ . • I ». ■ 

dwn^race and own-sex ratings were higher • These results , using a rating 
scaljip, generally parallel the f indings of Moreno (1934) /Criswell (193)) 
and Jansen and G^allagher (1966), who used the llmlt/ed^cholce socioihetrlc 
method . \ 



\ The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale is dif ferWt from the limited^choice 
^ociometric questionnaire since exact reference t^o a^tspecific activity is 
n6t required (Lorber, 1973)* Thus the scale prc(vides a meai3ur,e of the 
degree of general social acceptability instead /of preference based on a 
single criterion. Research has been dphe, however , indicating that the 



Ohio Social Ace€^t£ifice Scale^^an be applied in sltu&tlollis where the llmitec 
choice sociometrlc test has traditionally been used. Young (1947) comparfet 
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tfie results of f ive >peasui^es of social status wl^lch were administered to 
41 seventh-grade children. Both rating scale anid. limited-choice methods 
we^ ittcluded in his analyses. For the llmltedrthoJyee soclometrid fee^jV 
seven different sel^^ criteria were us#l. The scpres on the Ohio Social 



Acceptance Scale showed a relapiJonship to. Some but not to all of thfe scorea«» » 
oh the^soclometric tests; Overall » the corn^Mtion of . 90, between the > 



jOhio Socl*al Acceptance Scale and the jSfbpibmetriq array of seven criteria 

Indicated a close relationship between the two ineamires. Similarly, Justthan 

^ . ^ • ■ . • . \ ■ ■ • .. ., 

and Wrightstone (1951) reported relatively high correlations for these two 

techniques and concluded that they are interchangeable. ^ 

- The. close, relationship demonstrs^ted betweie^n these two sociofnetric ; 
measures raises .the ii^sue of which tej^hnique shdt&ld b^ used While the 
studies done by Young' (1947) and 'Justtnan and iWrlghtstone (1951) indieatfe / 
that the two methods a;re equivalent, the roster-and-rating scale questioh-f 

.. . .... ■ ■ .■ ■ \ ' ■■ 

nalre appears to have three general advantages: first, the roster deci^ealses 
the like4sihood of a person being left out because he waiyjihdmehtarily ^ot^ 
gotten; secand, th^ scale providaa a more aticurate representation of tKe' 
individual's preferences because several persons can receive the same 
numerical rating on the scale and third, since each child is rated by all 
of his cla^'&mates this technique provides a better indication of each 
child's acceptance by all the gMup members. 

Descrj.ptlon of the Present Styidy ^ 

The present study investigated the effects of race and sex on thltd 

: - ■ ■ , . ■ ■ , 

* / 

grade cfslldren' s ''ork. dnd play choices. A. roster-and-rating scale technique 
adapted from Rolstachet (1972, 1974) wa8 usfed. Rcistacher gave eighth 



grade junior high school boys a roster naming all the eighth graders in the 
school* They were asked to r^te each person on a scale of dne through 

M ' ' ^ ' • : ■' • ... ' ■•■ . ' 

seven. In the present study this vs.cale was adapted for use at the third ; 

. ' ' ■■ / ■ ■ -t" ■ , . ' 

grade level by using five numbers instead of seven and placing faces above 



each nulRber, The faces ranged from a brbad^^mile to a deep frown: and 
served to communicate' the meaning of /the numbers, on the scale (Appendix. 



A), In an attempt to get more information about the criteria children lise 
in. selecting companions two sociometric questions were asked: "How much 
do you like to; play with this person at school?'* and "How puch do like 
to work, with this. person at school?" ' ^ ■ * 

. ine Issues of particular interesit in this study arl!^the relative 
strength of race and sex effects on children's sociometric choices,, ahd 



th6 dif ference In the race and sex^ ef fectiP on the plqly and work items 
Based on the literature a number of predictions can be inade: (a) ^children 

:■ ' : ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■'. v' * ■ 

will choose dvm-^sex classmates more ofien than other-sex classmates; (b) 

■ . ' ■ ■ ■ , . . . ' ■ ">- • 

children will choose own-race classmates more often than other-race class- 



miates; ;-(c) own-sex preference will be stronger I^Han owni-race preference 

and (d) the choice patterns for the work and play Items will differ with 

■ ' ■ ■ 

black children being rtiore poffular for [lay than for work. 



METHOD 

Subjects" 

. °* 

. . ' . . ' . '■ ' , ' ' " , 

One third grade classroom was randomly chosen from each of the twelve 

elementary schools in a midwest schbol district, thiril grade was chosen 
because ehlldren In this grade had been In Integrated classrooms . through- 
out their (>ubllc schooMng. The"'Test was given In MJiy, one month before 
the end of thB school year. While all children in eaclKclassrooii^ gave 
sbcic^mettlc ratings only blai:k8 i and whites were included ibn the analysed. 
>The data from one Oriental and one Indian child were excluded. ^ Also exclii- 
d.ed we'Ve Che data for 27 children. 23 whites and 4 blacks, who were, absient ' 
when t^^e test was given. ^Flh^lly,; one classroom of 17 students Was ^elimina- 
ted l/ecause the classroom coptalhe^ first and second-grade children as 

" • : ■ - ... • — - * r 

welJ^/as third grade children* The resulting N was ^42, 21% of whom wei^'e 

/ * ' A ■ ■ ^ ' A, • ' ■■ ' ' . . ■■ 

bla^k. There were 101 white males, yO white -fem^^l^s, 21 black m^ and 

30 black females; 



Materdtels 

TWO five-*point rating scales were used, each accompanied by an alpha- 

\ . ' ^ * . \ " ■ 

. betical rostet including the hames of all the cla$s members* The socio- ' 

" . : \ • $ ■ ■ •■■ ' • 

metric question ^ "How much sdo 1 you like to play with this person at school?" 

was typed on the first scal$. The question on the second scale was, "How 

' . . . - ' . , ' " i ' ■ . ^ ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

^ much do you like to work with this person at school?*^ (Appendix A) , 

" / ' ■ \ ' ■ r ■ ■ • ■ 

Procedure . 



The- two socloraetric questions were admitilgJtered by the experimenter, ^ 
a twenty-two year old female, in each classropm. The children were given 



the fallowing explariatzon: ''We are inteirested In some information about 
your class. We would like to find out hbw veil you know each other, and 

we would like to know Who you like to work with and who you like to play 

' ■ . ' ■ , - • „ '.^ ' ■ ■ . ■ ■• 

^with. You will able to tell us who your friends are in this classroom* 

. • f ,. .■ ■ ■• ' .'-^ ' 

We won't be doing this out loud in a group,, but you'll let us know your 

■ J ■ :■ . ■ ■■ ■ . \'y. . . ■ ■ ■ / • 

choices by marking; them dovm on £fpme pa^per^ I will give^ you. /^Qu can be 

honest because I won't ahow anyone else in the class your answers. I will' 

• ■ , . • * 

be the only one to see them." ' 

After this introduction the play scale was distributed ("How much do* 
• you like to play with this person/ at' School?'') . Th0use and meaning of,; the 
five-point scale was explained uding examples of food (e.g.. How much do - 
you like ice cream, spinach, etc.?)^. When the children appeared to uhder-^ 
stand the meaning of all the points on the scale, the class rosters were ' 
distributed. After everyone finished writing his rime on top (3fjehe first 
page and crossing out his own name on the list the nieaning of tlie play 
situation was discussed. Examples Included recess, free time before/class . 
and time spent in the playgi^und. The- experimenter then did two example.*^, V 
using fictitious names, together with the class. The examples were type^/ 
on the top of the first page. The children were then instructed to mark 
each classniate's name in a similar manner, circling only one nuihber for 
each name. When everyone was finished the scales and rosters wer^ collected 
and new scales and' rosters were ddstributed for the work question. The 
disitinction between work and pray was discussed .with the- aid of the teacher. 

0 Examples of work situations included doing math, science, reading or going 

/ ... , • ■ . . . 

to the library dufiftg school hours. . - 
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RESULTS 



rThe resuita the analyses of the soclometrlc data will be presented 
separately for the two dependent variables » play and; work , along with a 
/comparison of tne responsjes to the two questions. The overall correlation 
between the p^a;y and work ratings received by each of the children was •75. 
Correiatibns wlthlti individual classrooms ranged from .66 to .83* 



Average I4k%i8 



The mean scores received by each race and sex 'group for play and wdrk 



are pn/esented in Tables 1 through 6. The total sample: was used to calculate ' 

and 120 ie^maLi^ including 19r whites and 51 blacks. 



, the9e means : 122 

^ / Play . The mean s.cbres received by each race and sex group ori th6 play 

variable are presented in tables 1-3. Table 1 contains the mean scores by 
sex. Own-sex ratings were higHer than cross-sex ratings for bot% maie3 and 
females." ' ^ ' ..^^ i 



f' 4 
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Table 1 . 1 

Mean .Sc6res Received by Males and Females 
In the Total Saiople for Play 









Giver 


Receiver 




Male 


Female 


Male 




3.95 


2.26 


Female 




,2.08 


* 3.78 , 



The mean scores by race are presented in Table 2 i It can be seen that 
own-race ratings wef^fe higher than cross-tace ratings but that the diff^.rences 
were not as large as those for the sex factor. 

\ ' ■ ■ # 
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Table 2 






Mean Scores Received by Blacks and iS^ites 
in the Total Sample for Play 


i 




Giver 




Receiver 


White 




Black 


White 
Black 


2.96 
2.86 




3.17 
3.58 





The breakdown of means by Individual race-seic groups is contained in 



Table 3. The table reveals a number of trends. First, black ch/|lldren gave 



Table 3 



Mean Scores Received by Each Race-Sex Group 
in the Total Sairtple. for Play 



Giver 




V Receiver » 


1 

White Male 


■1 

White Female Black Male 

J*. ■ 


• \ ■ 

Black Female 


White Male 
White Female 
Black Male 
Black Female . 


3.8A 
2-09 
3,95 
1.89 


2.15 
3.77 
1.99 
.3.68 


4.04 
2.32 
4.39 
2.72 


-/ ■ . ■ ■ ■' 

/ 2.53 
■ / 3.79 
/ 3.U 
/ .4.04 


higher scores to 


all children 


than white 


children did. 


r 

Second, with 



exception of white males children gave. highest spores to their own race- 
sex group. Third, children gave higher scorec to members of their own 
sex regardless of race* For example, white females gave a higher rating 
to black females than they gave to white males. This finding is consistent 



00 0 2,2 



I : ■ 

•\ ' ■ , ■ • •» 

with the studies by. Moreno (1934) and -^Iswell (1939) who found sex cleavage 

. o« • ■ , ■ * . • r . . . 

Stronger than race cleavage in third grade. 

' f ■ ■ 

Work. The mean scores received by each race and sex group on the work 

. ■ » ^ ' 

ip- . — ■ 

variable are presented in Tables 4-6. In general » the Work ratings were . 

l^wer than the ^ratings for play. Presumably, children would rather play 

' ■ ■ ■ . • ■ 

than work with other children. Otherwise,, the means follow the same pattern 

m , * 

as the means for the play variable. 

. -» " , ' ■ . ■ ■ 

The mean scores by sex for^the work -variable are contained in Table 4. 
Own-sex ratings wer^ higher than cross-sex ratings for males and females. 



: " Table 4 • ' 

Mean Scbres Received by Males and Females 
iri the Total Sample for Work 







Giver 


Receiver 


Male 


Female 


Male 
Female 


3.52, 
2.00' 


2. or' 

3.47 





0 



Swn-rSce ratings, presented in Table 5, were higher th^ncross^race 
ratings but the differences J^te nbt as large as those for the sex factor^ 

Table 6 presents the meai) scores for each ifkce-sex group. Without 

I 

exception, children gave highest ratings to their own r^ce-sex group and 
they gave hlgner scores to own-sex members regardless of race. Finally, 
black children gave higher ratings than white children did. 



/ • 

/ 
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Table 5 

Meian Scores Received by Blacks and Whites 
"In the Total Sample for Work 





Giver 




Receiver 


White 


Black 


/> 

White 


2. 74 


3.06 


Black 


2.51 


3.36 



0 














^Table 6 




Mean Scores Received by Each Race-Sex Group 
In the Total Sample for Work « 






• > 

Giver 


\ 


Receiver 


Whtte Male White Female Black Male' 


Blgck Female ' ^ 


White Male . 
ti^ite Female 
Black Male 
Black Female 


3.52 1.95 3.93 
2.02 3. 46 2.31 
3.2/ 1.75 4.24 . 
1.7/7 3.30 " 2. 64 


i 2.48 
3.55 
2.68 
3.91 . 



Statistical Analyses 



To determine the effects of face and sex on children's sociometric 
choices > three analyses of variance were performed for dach dependent 
variable. The ^irst analysi55 was based on the total sample. .Subsequent 
analyses were/performed separately for males and fl!nal<fes. 

Total jgample , A four faci:or analysis of variance (2X2X2X2) 
ot the total sample was performed. TKe factors were: race of giver, 
sex of giver, rice of receiver and' sex of receiver. Race of giver and 
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3ex of giver were between-subjects" factors while race and sex pf reeelvef . 
were within-subjects factors. Qae dependent variable is the average score 
eadh child gave to the members of four race-sex groups (white male, white 
female^ black -male, black f(§mal6^ on the sbciome trie rating scale for play. 
Another dependent variable is the averaged score each < child gave, to the 



for l^ork* 



members of the four race-se:^ groups 

. ' ^ ■ " / 

The SOUPAC BALANOVA program was us^d to Analyze the data. Because 

• • • . / ■ ; \.. ; ■ . 

the program does not handlfe certiaia typfes of mis^infe data only nine of the 
eleven classes cpitld be included in the analyses. One class was eliminated 
because it contained no black males and another class was eliminated because 
it had no black) females. The resulting sample^^^ncluded 202 cTilldren if or 
play and ^00 fqr work. The exact means used are reported in Appendices 



^^ B and C.^^^e^ei differ slightly from those reported* in Tftbles 1-6 bC|t they 

■ * ' ■ ' ' ' \. 



follow the same trend. 



/ 



* V Play . There were 82 white r.Jttlas, 76 white females, 17 black • 

. . \ ' \ ■ . - . ■ . 

males and 27 blac)c females included in the analysis of variance for the 
play variable. The results are presented in Appendix ,D. Significant re- 
sults are summarized in Table ?• The sex of giver by sex of receiver 
Interaction was highly significant witl| own-sex ratings being consistently 
higher than cross-sex ratings. Figure 1 depicts this Interaction. As 
the figure shows, the interaction was very strong. Males gave very high 
stores to other mciles and vefy low scores to females; females gave very 
high scores to other females and very low scores to males. 

The race of giver by race of receiver interaction was also statis- 

i 

tically significant with own-race ratings being higher than cross-race 



ratings. Figure 2 portrays this Interaction. While children In botb groups 

gave higher 'ratings to members of th^lr own race the differences are much 

• * . • "* . « • I 

**snialler thari t.he dlfferendes between own-^sejc and cross-sex scores^ ' 

. ■ ■ ? - . ■ ' , ^ • • ■ .... 

Table 7 

Significant Results of the Analysis of Variance 
of the Tptal Sample for Play 
(df « 1.1^^)^ 



Factor 



Sex of Giver X Sex of Receiver , '"^ 28^.43* 

Race of Giver X Race of Receiver 10.56* 

Race of Giver ' 18.43* 

Sex of Receiver 7.63**> 

Race of I^ecei^er X Sex of Receiver 7.60** 



* *• ■ 

p < .001 • 

P < .01 . . . ■ V 

A comparison of th6 F ratio for these two Interactions clearly dem- 
onstrates the stronger^ Influence of sex on soclometrlc choice. The T 
ratio for the s^x of giver by sex of receiver Interaction was 283 .43 and ^ 
the F for the race of giver ^y race of recfilver interaction was only 10.56. 

Other significant re,sults were that blacks gave higher scores to 
everyone thaftoWhites did (lMacks"« 3.35, whites = 2.90) and males received 
higher scores than females (males » 3.26, females « 2.99). The slgnifl- 
cant interaction of race of receiver with sex of receiver indicates that 
black males were more popular than white males but white females were 
more popular than black females (black male « 3.39, white male « 3.13,* 
white female «^ 3.02, black female - 2.97). • . * 

^' / . 

* 
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MACE 6IVER 
•WAir GIVER 



' MALE 



FEMALE 



SEX OF RECEIVED 



Figure !• The Interaction of Sex of Glv^r with 
Sex of Receiver on the Play Variable. 
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^-i^ ^WHITE GIVER 

« ^— BLACK 6IVER 



WHITE - 1 BUCK 
RACE OF RECEIVER 



1 



Figure 2. The Intetactlon of Race of -61ve¥ wlch 
Race o£ Receiver on the Play Variable « 
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Work. There were 82 white males, 75 white females, 17 black 
malea- and 26 black females i^cloded in the ancilysls of variance' for the 
work variable. The results are presented in Appendix E« Significant re- 
sults are summarized in Table 8. The overall results for. the wark variable 
are similar to those for the play variable although fewer factors reached 
Statistical significance for work. The sex of giver by sex of receiver 

■ ' r : ■■ , i ■■- ■ ■•■ ;, ■ ■ \ ' . ; ... ■■ 

Interaction was highj|jy 3igi)iiflcaht with own-sex ratings being higher than. 

.. / ■ , 

.\ ■ \ 1 Table 8 

^ Significant Results of the Analysil of Varian^^ 

* of the Total Sample for Work . ^ 

(df - 1,196) 



V ■ — ^ — — — • — ■ 

\ Factor 

\ - — ^, _ — 



Sex of Giver X Sex of Relcelver 20A.12* 
Race of Gtver X Race df Receiver 13.47* 
Race of Giver 22.79* 



*p < .001 . 



cross-sex ratings. Figure 3 depicts this interaction., Ilie figure shows 

that ihe interaction was very strong. , The children gave very high scdres 

to members of their own sex and very low scores'^to members of the other sex. 

The race of giver by race of receiver interaction was also statist!- 

daily significant but smaller4 Own-race ratings were higher than cross-* 

■ . ■ ■ ■ /'. . ' 

race ratings although the differences were not as great as the differences ^ 

for the sex factor. This Interaction, depicted in Figure 4, was weaker 

than the Interaction by sex. The F ratios for these two interactions dem- 

onstrate the greate>^tmportance of sex over race in choosing working 
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MALE GIVER 
FEMALE GIVER 



MALE ' FEMALE 

g 

SEX OF RECEIVER 
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Flguire 3. Tjhe Interaction of Sex of Glvet wltl 
Sex of Receiver on the Work Variably* 
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• ^ WHITE GIVER 

.-r- BLACK GIVER 



WHITE 



BLACK 

RACE OF .RECEIVER 



Figure 4. The Interaction of Race of Giver with 
Race of Receiver on the Work Variable. 
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companloQSi The F for the aex interaction was 20^.12 while the £ for the 
r^ce interaction was only 13i47i :. ' 

Finally, blacks again gave significantly higher scores to everyone 
than whites did (blacks - 3,?1, whites » 2.64) • 



Male Sample , Since sex had such a strong influence on choice and 

tr 



previous researchers have analyzed soclometric choices separately for each 
aexi analyses of v!^riance were performed separately for males and females. 



Tables 9-12 piresent| the results of the analyses for the male sandple on the 
two dependent variabiles. One class was eliminated because it contained tio 
black males. The resulting sample included 108 males for pld'y and 109 



'malep for work* \.: 

# Pla^* There were d9 white males and 19 black males included . in 
the analysis of variance (Race of Giver X Race of Receiver) for males on 
the play variable. The resultd are contained in Table 9. No^e of the 

Table d 

Analysis of Variance of ,(the 
Male Sample for. Play , 
(df - 1,106) 







Factor 




Race 


of 


Giver X Race pf Receiver 


0.91 


Race 


of 


Giver . 


2.92 


Race 


of 


Receiver \ 


3.16 



■ V. ■ 

f 

factors in the analysis reached statistical significance. An examination 
of the means presented in Table . 10 Indicates that blacks gave a sbmewhat 
higher score ''to blacks than they g^ve to whites but whites gave a^sllghtly 
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higher score to blacks than they gave to other whites. For males, then, 
race was not an important factor iri the cholce.odf playmates. 



Table f t)\ 

Mean Scores for the Analysis of Variance 
of the Male Sample on Play 

f . ■ ■ * ■ • I - ll ' I "^.f L • _ . - Ji 

'I ; • ■- 

Giver-Receiver / Mean 



, Work. There were ^ white males and 19 black males included in 







Factor 




F 


Race 


of 


Giver X Race of Receiver 




A. 25*** 


Race 


of 


Giver 




9.25** 


Race 


of 


Receiver 




1.25 



. p. <: .01 
p < .05 



^5 



•.••3 









Whites-Whites 


3.81 




Whites-Blacks 


■ 3.,.95 . ■ 




Black|jrWhlteg 


4.P0 ' 




Blacks-Blacks 


A. 39, 
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the analysis of variance (Race of Giver Race of Receiver) for males on 
the work variable The results are contained In Table 11. The face of ;^ 

Table 11 y 

Analysis of Variance of the 
Male Sample for Work 

(df - 1,107) ^ 



giver iySrace of r^<^eiver interaction was Significant • As the means pre- 
sented in Table 12 show* whites gave hlghc^r scores to other whites than 



they gave to blacks. Similarly, blac^-gave higher scotes to other blanks 
than they gave to whites. In addit:iot||^lack males gave significantly 



higher ratings than white males did (blacks ^ 4,06, whites ^ 3,33) 

■ •• - . ■ ■ ■ J., 



Table Vtf 



Mean Scores for the Analysis of Variance 
of the Male Sample on Work 



Giver-Receiver 


Mean 




■ / 


Whites-Wtiites 


3.49 






Whites'-Blacks^ 


3.27 






Blacks-Whites 


3.87 






Blatks-Biacks 


A. 24 







To summarize, race was hot a significant factor in males* choice of 
playmates but it/did influence their choice of. working companions, ' 

Female ^^ample . Tables 13-16 present the/ results of the analyses of 
variance for the fiemale sample on the two dependent variables. One class 
was eliminated because it contained no black females. The resulting sampl 
included 104 females for play and 103 females for work. 

0 PJ-fl^y * There were 76 white females and 28 black females included 

in the analysis of variance (Kace of Giver X Race of Receiver) for females 
on the play variable. The results are contained in Tablia 13. The race of 
giver by ra;ce of receiver interaction was significant. The mean scores 
given by blacks and whites are presented In Table 14, The table shows 
that whites gave a higher score to whites than they gave to blacks. 
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Slml|Larly« blacks gave higher ac<pres to oth^t blacks than they gave to 



whites. 

In addition, black females gave significantly higher ratings than 
white females did (blacks » 2,83, whites » 2,09)/^ 



Table 13 

Analysis of Variance of the 
. Female Sample for Play 
(df - 1,102)/ 



Factor 



Race of Giver X Racc of Receiver : 12,30* 
Race of Giver 12.70* 
Race oi Trvcoiver 0,71 



Table lA 



Mean S'!ore! ^^.or the Analysis of Variance 
i of: the Ff^mrnle Sample on Play 



Givet-Rc*c elver 



VHiltes-Whrr: ^ <4 
Whites-Blacks 
Blacks-^Whltes' 
Blacks-Blacks 



Mean 



2.15 
2.03 
2.53 
3.14 



Work . Ther^ were 76 white females and 27 black females included 
In. the analysis of variance (Race of Giver by Race of Receiver) for females 
on the work variable. The H?sult9 are contained in Table 15 # Race of giver 



a0035 



was the only factor which reached statls^:/ical significance in the analysis. 



Blacks again gave higher scores than whites did (blacks « 2.59, whites . 
1.88). The means presented in Table 16/ indicate that whites gave a slightly 
higher score to other whites than thev^Agave to blacks. Similarly, blacks 
gave a slightly higher score to othej^blacks than they gave to whites. But 
^ese trends were not statistically /significants For females, then, race 
was not an important factor in th^ilr choice of working partners, but was dn" 
their choice of playing partners. / 



Table 15 

// 

Analysis of/ Varlanc% of the 
Female ^ample for Work 
(df « 1,101) 

J- ■ 



Facto 

a 



r 



Race of Giver -X -Race of Receiver 1.98 
Race* of Giver ' 12.76* 

Race of Receiver 0.36 



p < .001 



Table 16 

Mean Scores for the Analysis of Variance 
of the Female Sample on Work 



Giver-Receiyer 



Mean 



Whites-Whites 
Whites-Blacks 
, Blacks-Whites 
' Blacks-Blacks 



1.94 
1.81 
2.51 
2.68 
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The significaxit- effect of race of giver by race of receiver for the 

total sample on both dependent variables afppears to have been contributed * 

to differently by males and females/ On the play variable the males account 

.for most of the interaction while on the work variable females account for 

. * 

moBX of the interaction. 

Individual Classroom Variation 

The size and direction of the race and gex effects varied across Indi- 
vldual classrooms* Figures 5 through 8 present individual classrdom means 
for both dependent variables^ Data on all eleven classrooms ftre presented* 
The number of students in each class and the exact means depicted in the 
graphs are reported in Appendices F through P. The results should be inter- 
preted with caution because of the extremely ismall number of black children 
in many of the classes. 

Play . Figure 5 presents a comparison of own-sex and cross-sex means 
across individual classrooms on the play variable. Own-sex means Include 
males rating males and females rating females. Cross-^sex means include 
males rating females and females rating/males. The figure shows that own- 
sex ratings were higher than cross-sex ratings in all of the classrooms. 

Figure 6 presents a comparison of own-race and cross-race ratings 
across individual classrooms for play. Own-race means Include whites 
rating whites and blacks rating blacks. Cross-race means Include whites 
rating blacks and blacks rating whites. Ovm-race ratings were higher than 
cross-race racings in only six of the eleven classrooms. These figures 
demonstrate that the influence of the race factor on the ratings was less 
consistent across classes^ as well as weaker, than the Influence of sex. 
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Work. Figure 7 presents a comparison of own-sex and cros^-sex %eans 
across individual classrooms on the .work variable. The results for /^he sex 
factor for work are similar to the resultSi for play: 'own-sex scores wer^' 
hi^gher than cross-Sex scores in all c^lasses. i^-^ 

Figure 8 presents a comparison of own-race and cross-race ratings 
across individual classrooms for work. Own-race ratlings were higher than 
cross-race ratings in nine of the 11 c.li|srooTna indicating that the in^lu- . 



\ 

ence of the vace factor was more consistent on the wo 
variable. 



i^k than on the play 
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DISCUSSION .. zy ' 

A*-' ■ ■ . • ■ 

i / ■ ■ • ^ ' ■ ■ - ^ 

Relative Influfence of Race and Sex . . " '\ 

The results of this study indicate that the Influence of s^x on soclo*- 
metrlc choices was considerable^ , The highly significant £ ratlol for the 
sex of giver by sex^^^Sf* receiver Interaction in the analyses of variance 
for the total sample clear Ly demonstrate the strength of the effect. . Further 
more, ovm-sex ratings were higher tH^n cro8s*»sex ratings in ^11 eleven class<- 
roc^ms for both work and play. This demonstrates the consistency as well as 
t^ strength of th^ Influence of sex on children* s soclometrlc choices/ 
f The analyses of variance for the total sample showed thali^ rac^ waf also. 
a significant factor in the soclometrlc choices for work and play. But the 
^ata indicate that the influence of raice was neither as strong nor as con*^ 
slstent as the sex influence. The re8ult$ of the by-sex analyses of the 
race factor suggest that it is of different Importance to males atid females. 
For inales, race was a criterioh in choosing working companions and not I41- 
choosing playmates,. For females the opposite was true. They used race as 
a criterion only in the choice of playmates. In the analyses of variance . 
for the total sample males and females apparently contributed to the race 
effect differently on work and play. The result was a significant race 
effect for both dependent variables. 

The individual classroom data demonstrate the inconsistency of race as 
a factor in determining soclometrlc choice. Own-race ratings were higher 
than cross-race ratings only in about half of the classrooms for play and 
in nine of the eleven classrooms for work* The consistency of race as an 
influence on choice did not match. that of sex for either dependent variable* 
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In addition 



a tfanklng of the rn^ans by race-sex gr 



ups indicates that 



when a child is ^choosing a playma^ or a working partnejc^ he will choose 
someone of a dJ/fferent race.but;^ of his own sex before sfomeone who is of his 
own race but/ not his own sex/ 

Finally, it is interesting to note the different, patterns black and 
white cl/ildren showed as raters. In general, black children gave higher 
scores to everyone in the class than white children did. Perhaps they 
like other childr^ more or have a different concept of the rating scale. 



Use df Mor^ J^lfmn One Crjyiterion. 

The d^a provide substantial suppor^t for the us( 



soclomefcric choice criterion. The correlation between choices fbr the 



/ 



two (Questions was .75 indicating a high relationship 



more than one 



between the two mear* 



siires. Still, there is evidence that children used the two scales differ- 

ently. It appears, for example, that race is of different importance to 

...... ^ ^ 

males and females in the selection of playmates and Working companions. 

,.»■>■. '•■ ^ 

For males race was a stronger determinant on work than on play. For fe- 

, • " . ■ - ■ • . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

,males race was a stronger determinant on play than on work choices* 

J', I'' '■ 

Examination of individual classroom data also suggests th^t Children 
are using the play and work criteria differently. Own-riace ratings were 
higher than cross-race ratings in more classrooms for ^ork than for play. 
A closer, examination of the cross-race ratings indicates that it is the 
white children who tended to give lower "tat ings to the ^ib lack children for 
work. This is consistent with research by Carter et alii (1973) who ret)Orted 
low popularity of blacks for academic need satisfaction of both races; 
by Jansen and Gallagher (1966) whose results indicated lower popularity of 
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■ ; ■ • . • 39 . 

blacks as working companions; and, by Battel et_ al . (1973) who found that . 
black children were chosen more often for negative Intellectual questions 
than for positive ones. One possible explanation of these findings is that 
peers' academic achievement level is influencing t;he childrensV judgement 
on the work question. Perhaps black children were less popular for work 

because they were not as academically skilled as the white children. Indeed , 

^" ■ ■■ .. . . : : . ^. • . y . . 

schooX-admlnistered achievement test data indicate that black children in 

- ■ i- ' ■ ■ ' : . • . , . ■ ' 

the school| system are approximately one-half grade-equivalent unit behind 

reading and .mathemat;ics. ■ ' 

Soclometrlg Findings and Integration 

' The results of this, study^raise^ questions concernlpg the goals and 
techniques of kntegration. Whi^le the race effect' was relatively small, the 
children In this study did show preference for their own ra6e despite having 
been in Integrat^ed classrooms throughout their sbhool career. If the goal 

' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ' • • ■ - ■ ' . 

of integration is to promote Ihter-ratidl acceptance and tolerance in the 
school and in the community, special programs in addition to daily asso'cia- 
^lon with other-race members appear to be needed* The finding that the 
children did differentiate between playmates and working companions, how- 
ever, is encouraging. It suggests that they are looking at each other as 
individuals with certain sets of skills, rather than as blacks or whites. 
It also Suggests that improving the academic skills of black children 
would Increase cross-race acceptance « 

Future Research 

The ;llt6rature suggests that as children grow older race becomes a 
more important consideration In their choice of associates* Fifth grade 



0 00 4 5 



40 

appears to be tMTe point at which preference for one's own will be 

strongest. The children In the present study could be tested again In the 
fifth grade. From this we could learn whether the race. effect becomes 
stronger as suggested by the literature^ whether It remains the same /or 
whether It disappears entirely* 

Several different measures of peer preferences and Inter-raclal social 
Interaction could be Incorporated into this study; (a) the addition of a 
third soclometrlc criterion concerning peer preferences outside of the 
classroom; (b) direct observation of the children in work and play situations 
at school; and (c) an attitude questionnaire which reflects the teacher's' 
feelings about race relations. The results of this study would answer a 
number of questions about the '^influence of race on children's peer prefer 
>nces: , (a) Do cross-^race choices extend outside the clafSsroom?; (b). Do 
children interact with other-race members as much as they say they like to?; 
(c) Is teacher attitude one classroom factor which explains some of the 

variations in race preferences which were found; and finally (d) Does own- 

* 1^ . ' ■ ■ ^ 
race preference Increase with grade-level among children who have spent 

their elementary school years in Integrated schools? 

■i ^ . ' 

The results of this study would also Identify areas where improvement 
in Inter-raclal associations is needed. For example, it may^be found that 

children say that they like to play with dther-race members but in fact, 

■f 

rarely do so. In this case a program designed to Increase opportunity for 
positive social interaction between children of both races could be imple- 
mented. A similar program could be developed to promote an Increase in 
inter-raclal associations outside of the classroom. 



In suiranary, a follpw-up study is recommended as a means of measuring 
«i . • . • , 

^ change in race and sex. preferences and in an attempt to Identify factors 

which influence childrens* race preferences, ' 
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ARPENDIX A 



SAMPLE SOCIOMETRIC QUESTIONNAIRE 



\ 



4A 



NAME 



EXAMPLES: - 

Susan Brooks 
Robert Johnson 



I don't 
like to 

1 

1 



John Artnon 



Andrea B^-andt 



HOW MUCH DO \YOU LIKE, 
TO PLAY WITH\THIS 
PERsdN AT SCHOOL? 



2 
2 



I don't 
like to 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



I like to 
a lot 

5 

' 5 




1 like to 
a lot 



Sandra Drexel 



Sally Higgins 



HOW MUCH DO YOU LIKE 
TO WORK WITH THIS 
PERSON AT SCHOOL? 




I don't 
like to 



2 

2 




3 
3 




4 

4 




5 
5 




I like to 
a lot 
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' APPENDIX B 

MEAN SCORES USED IN THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE 
TOTAL SAMPLE FOR PLAY 



Giver-Receiver Mean 

Males-Males ''4.09 
Males-Females ' 2.20 

Females-Males 2.42 

Females-Females 3.78 

Whites-Whites 2.95 

Whites-Blacks 2.85 

Blacks-Whites. 3.19 

Blacks-Blacks 3.51 
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APPENDIX C 




MEAN SCORES USED 11? THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE 
TOTAL SAMPLE FOR WORK 



Giver-Receiver 


Mean 


Males-Males 


3.77 


Males-Females 


2.16 


Feroales-^Males 


2.25 


Females-Females 


3.50 


Whites-Whites 


2.76 


Whites-Blacks 


2.51 


Blacks-Whites 


3.10 


Blacks-Blacks 


3.31 
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APPENDIX D ' 

ANALYSTS OF VARIANCE FOR JHE TOTAL SAMPLE — PLAY VARIABLE 

(df - .1,198) • ' ^ 



\ 



-Factor 

Race of Giver 

Sex of Giver ' ^ ' ^ 

•Race of\Giver X Sex of Giver 9 
Race of ^Receiver 

Race of Giver X Race of Receiver 
Sex of Giyer X Race of Receiver 
Race of Giver X Sex of Giver X Race of^ Receiver- 
Sex of Recti ver * , 

Race of Giver X Sex of Receiver 
Sex of Giver X Sex of Receiver 
Race of Giver X Sex of Giver X Sex of Receiver 
Rade of Receiver X Sex of Receiver 
Race of Giver X Race of Receiver X Sex of Receiver 
Sex of Giver X Race of- Receiver X Sex of Receiver 
Race of Giver X Sex of Giver X RAce-ofsj ^Receiver 
X Sex o^ Receiver 



it-k 



•£ < .001 
V < .01 




MS . 


"F * 


26.89 ' 


18.43* 


0.27 


0.18 


0.21 


• 0.15 


1.50 


2'. 611 


6\11 


10.56* 


0.08, 


0.14 


0.65 


1.12 


9.40 


7.63** 


1.46 


1.19 


348.94 


283.43* 


3.04 


2.47 


3.31 


7.60** 


0.02 


0.05 


0.19 


0.44 


0.66 
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APPENDIX E 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE — WORK VARIABLE 
' . (df = 1,196) , . " 

o • . ■ ■ . 



I ■ • t 







s 


Factor 


MS 


F . 


* • >) 

Race of- Giver ( 


•42.30 


22.79* 


Sex of Giver ^ ' . 


1.02 


0.55 


Race of Giver X Sex of Giver 


0.55 


0.29 


Race of Receiver 


O.OA- 


0.07 


Race^Jbf Giver X Race of - Receiver 


7.19 


13.47* 


Sex of Ctver. X Race of Receiver 


0.A6 • 


0.85 


Race of Giver X Sex^of Giver X Race of Receiver 


0.04 


0.07 


Sex of Rejieiver 


4.21 


^^3.20 


Race of tJiver X Sex of Receiver ^ ^ 


2.52 ^ 


1.92 


Sex of Giver X Sex of Receiver 


268.18 


204.12* 


Race of Giver X Sex of Giver X Sex of Receiver 


0.8.6 


0.65 


Race of Receiver X Sex of Receiver 


1.37 


2.68 


Race of Giver X Race of Receiver X Sex of Receiver 
Sex of Giver X Race of Receiver X Sex of Receiver 


0.04 


0.08 


0.85 


1.66 


Race of Giver X Sex of Giver Jfi^ace of Receiver 


0.61 


1.19 


X Sex of Receiver 







p < .001 
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APPENDIX P t S 
MEAN SCORES AND SAMPLE SlZES FOR CLASS 



N 



White Male 
White Female 
31ack Male 
Black Female 
Total 



12 

1 
2 

25 



a. Play ♦ 



Ovm-Sex 
Cross-Sex 
Ovm-Race 
Cross-Race' 



Own-Sex 
Cross-Sex 
Ovm-Race 
Cross-Race 




APPENDIX G 

MEAN SCORES 'AND SAMPLE SIZES FOR CLASS 2 



50 



N 



White Male 
White Female 
Black Male 
Black Female^ 
Total 



9 
10 

2 
_4 
25 



a. Play 



Ovm-Sex 
Cross-Seic 
Own-Race ' 
Cross-Race 



3.58 
2.66 
3.08 
3.15 



\ 



b. Work 



Own-Sex 
Crosa-Sex 
Own-Race 
Cross-Race 



3.27 
2. IS 
2.80 
2.66 
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APPENDIX H 
MEAN SCORES AND SAMPLE SIZES FOR CIJ^SS 3 



White Male 11 

White Female 6 

Black Male • 0 

'\ ' Black Female _2 

\ To^al 19 



a. Pla\ 



Own-Sex^. A. 16 

Cross-Sex \ 2.33 

i-Raqe ^ #3.18 

:osa-Race 3.23 




b. Work 

Own-Se\ 3.82 

Crossn^^c 2.23 

Own-Raee \ 2.94 

Cro3s-Race\ 2.06 




51 
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APPENDIX I 

MEAN SCORES AND SAMPLE SIZES FOR CLASS 4 



52 



/ 



/ 



N 



White Male 
White Female 
Black Male 
Black Female 
Total 



a. Play 



Own-Sex 
Cross-Sex 
Ovm-Race . 
Cross-Race 



b. Work 



Ovm-Sex 
Cross-Sex 
Own-Race 
Cross-Race 



10 
6 
3 
_4 
23 



3.86 
1.82 
2.94 
2.74 



3.27 
1.76 
2.66 
2.37 
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APPENDIX J 

MEAN SCORES AND SAMPLE SIZES FOR CLASS 5 



N 



: Black Male 2 
Black Female _2 
Total 22 



. a. Play 

Ovm-Sex 3.64 

Cross-Sex 2.67 

Ovm-Race 3.07 

Cross-Race 3.24 

b. Work 

Ovm-Sex 3.30 

Cross-Sex 2,46 

Ovm-Race 2.96 

Cross-Race 2.80 



White Male 10 . ' 

White Female 8 
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APPENDIX K 

MEAN SCORES AND SAMPLE SIZES FOR CLASS 6 



N 



White Male 6 

White Female 9 

... Black Male 1 

Black' Female 5 

Total 21 

.. . a. Play 

0 Ovm-Sex A. 03 

Cross-Sex 2.88 

Own-Race i 3.54 

Cross-Rac6 3.3A 

- \* 

- b. Work 

/ Own-Sex 3.98 

' Cross-Sex 2.75 

Own-Race 3.44 

Cross-Ra,ce 3.30 
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APPENDIX L 

MEAN SCORES AND SAMPLE SIZES FOR CLASS 7 



White Male 6 

White Female 8 

Black Male 2 

Black Female _0 

Total 16 

a.., Play ^ 

Own-Sex 3.67 

Cross-Sex 1.80 

Ovm-Race 2.95 

Cross-Race 2.38 



Ovm-Sex 
'Cross-Sex 
OxmrRac$ 
Cross-rRace 



b» Work 



3.01 
1.57 
2.52 
1.91 



coovt 



APPENDIX M 

MEAN SCORES AND SAMPLE SIZES FOR CLASS 8 



N 



White Male 10 

White IPemale 8 

Black Male 1 

Black Female _1 

Total 20 



a. Plgy 

Own-Sex ,4.12 

Cro99-Sex 1.46 

Own-Race 2.59 

Cross-Race ' 2.95 

b. Work 

,Own-Sex 3.61 

Cross-Sex 1.38 

Own-Race 2.30 

Cross-Race 2.67 
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APPENDIX N 

MEAN SCORES ANp SAMPLE SIZES FOR CLASS\9 

■ '\ • ' 

■ \ 

\ 



N 



White Male ^ .10 

White Female 9 

BlacK Male 3 

Black Female _2 

Total 2A 

a. Play 

Own^Sex 3.92 

Cross-Sex 2.37 

Ovm-Race 3.A8 

Cross-Race 2.80 

b. . Work 

Own-Sex 3.70 

Cross-Sex 2.28 

Own-Race 3.31 

Cross-Race 2.67 
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APPENDIX 0 . 

K'EAN SCORES AND SAMPLE SIZES FOR CLASS 10 

■ / 



N 



White Male 9 

White Female 10 

Black Male ' 1 

Black Female, __2 

Total 23 

a. Play 

Own-Sex 4.23 

Cross-Sex 2.23 

Own-Race 3.19 

Cross-Race 3.27 

b. Work 

• Own-Sex . 3.82 

Cross-Sex 2.22 

Own-Race 3.12 

Cross-Race 2.92 
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APPENDIX P 

MEAN SCORES AND SAMPLE SIZES FOR CLASS 11 



W 



White Male* 
White Female 
Black Male 
Black Female 
Total 



8 
9 
3 
_4 
24 



a. 



Play 



Own-Sex 
Cross-Sejf 
Own-Race 
Cross-Rac« 



3.60 
1.54 
2.94 
2.20 



• \ 



b. Work 



Own-Sex 
Cross-Sex 
Own- Race 
Cross-Race 



3.04 
1.38 
2.50 
1.91 
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